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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
WORKSHOP FOR VOCAL TEACHERS, A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL EVENT 
by HELEN STEEN HULS, St. Cloud, Minn. 


A five-day workshop for members of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 
was held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, August 8-12. William E. Ross, 
of the National Association and teacher of voice at Indiana University, served as gen- 
eral chairman of the workshop, with the assistance of other association members. 


First of its kind in the history of voice 
teaching, the workshop drew a registra- 
tion of sixty-five members from the Na- 
tional Association, representing eighteen 
states. It was designed to implement the 
program created by the National Associ- 
ation’s Advisory Committee on Vocal Edu- 
cation, entitled The Fundamental Require- 
ments for Teachers of Singing. Its direc- 
tives were followed with a considerable de- 
gree of fidelity. A spirit of keen enthusiasm 
and interest manifested by those attend- 
ing is assurance of cumulative interest in 
future workshops of this kind. 

The excellent faculty and operations 
facilities of Indiana University were made 
available to the workshop group and the 
choice of faculty members and subject- 
matter presented proved most fortunate 
in every way. The courses offered included: 


I. Educational Psychology; Psycho- 
logical approach to Vocal Training. 
Victor A. Fields (College of the City 
of New York); William H. Fox. 
II. Physics of Sound; Recording and 
Reproducing of Sound. Newell H. 
Long, George F. Siddons. 

III. Phonetics; American Dialects; For- 
eign language. Harold Whitehall, 
E. O. Woolley. 

IV. Anatomy of the Vocal Tract; Voice 
Science. Robert L. Milisen. 

In addition, discussion periods were con- 
ducted by a panel consisting of the follow- 
ing National Association members: Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dale 
V. Gilliland, Columbus, Ohio; Victor A. 
Fields, New York; George Graham, Chi- 
cago; Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Wm. E. Ross, Bloomington, Ind.; Sonia 
Sharnova, Chicago. 


Many controversial vocal matters were 
considered, such as: Positive vs. negative 
approach in teaching; class instruction in 
voice; Registers; The upper voice areas; 
The Vibrato. Use was made of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratory Films and the 
Pressman-Hinman Films. 





Repertoire classes in German, French, 
Italian, English and American songs were 
held, with illustrations by various mem- 
bers and Indiana University students. 
Faculty included,—Paul Nettl; Mrs. Lan- 
der McClintock; George Graham. 

So much for the factual aspects of the 
workshop. It was apparent that each mem- 
ber came with an attitude of mental readi- 
ness and the desire both to contribute and 
to receive. There was a sincere sense of 
personal responsibility to keep it all run- 
ning smoothly. The discussions were free 
and unfraid, yet there was no acrimoni- 
ous debate. Everyone tried to keep the 
objective approach; it was evident that co- 
herent thinking and talking were helping 
to coordinate, instead of confuse the issue. 

The Association has in William Ross a 
fine organizer and executive, a man of un- 
tiring zeal for the profession. He was the 
genial and friendly host; his ready Irish 
wit was used to good advantage. Great 
credit goes to C. L. Kingsbury, Music 
Service Coordinator of Indiana University, 
for his splendid services rendered in con- 
nection with general scheduling of the en- 
tire working set-up, such as general in- 
formation, prospectuses, transportation, 
registration, rooms, meals and countless 
other details. 

The University professors who lectured 
were admirably chosen; each was not only 


(Continued on Page 5) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The eighth in a series) 
My dear Colleagues: 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in our Association is the gradual 
emergence of what some of our members 
have been pleased to call “the true NATS 
spirit”. Just recently one of our charter 
members, in referring to one of our newer 
officers, was heard to say, “already he 
seems to have caught the true NATS spir- 
it.” Hearing the phrase more than once 
intrigued me, and making further in- 
quiries as to what the phrase really meant, 
brought some interesting and gratifying 
answers. 

“A true sense of co-operation toward 
our mutual welfare”, came from one of 
the teachers in the newly formed Boston 
Chapter; “A real sense of open-minded- 
ness”, in dealing with the study of various 
subjects at the voice teachers workshop, 
came from the sixty members who attend- 
ed at Indiana University in August; “The 
discovery that after all we are colleagues 
who can work together instead of com- 
petitors” came from a senior member in 
Chicago, and from the San Francsico con- 
vention from several who attended our 
forums and clinics, “How long has this 
been going on? Do I qualify for member- 
ship?” 

On every side there is evidence of grow- 
ing enthusiasm in the Association and its 
program. In former days each teacher felt 
that in self defense he had to assume that 
his methods or approach were unassail- 
able and complete. The Indiana workshop 
proved that teachers of considerable repu- 
tation, former famous performing artists 
and now experienced teachers, were de- 
lighted to find there were things about the 
science of acoustics or of physiology or of 
educational psychology they could learn. 
As our forums, our clinics, our workshops 
prove our open-mindedness, our objective 
of a generally higher teaching standard 
will be realized, and the young American 

(Continued .on Page 8) 
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THE RELATION OF MUSICIAN- 
SHIP TO VOCAL TECHNIQUE* 


by MELVIN H. GEIST 
Dean of Music, Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


Musicianship may be defined as the abili- 
ty to interpret the meanings of and ex- 
exute the symbols of music notation in 
terms of pitch, melody, rhythm, harmony, 
tempo, and dynamics. It is a skill indis- 
pensable to a musician and one that cannot 
adequately be acquired in a course devoted 
primarily to applied music since the ma- 
terials involved are too complex for one 
individual to teach competently. Webster 
defines technique as “the method or the 
details of procedure essential to expertness 
of execution in any art, science, etc.” 
Musicianship and technique are not ends 
in themselves. They are means to an end; 
namely, the correct and artistic realization 
of a composer’s ideas as symbolized in 
music notation, and then the understand- 
ing of the traditions of style not com- 
mittable to paper. 

Why are these two basic skills necessary 
to the musician? Music, being an art of 
sound, cannot be expressed through a ma- 
terial medium. The concept of the archi- 
tect may be expressed in wood or stone, 
the sculptor in marble, the painter on a 
canvas. Once that concept has been cast 
in its respective medium the original is 
available for esthetic enjoyment during 
the lifetime of the material. A composer’s 
ideas can be given shape in the blueprint 
state only. They are recorded in symbols 
requiring the interpretation of a second 
artist—the performer. The performer must 
be musically intelligent and proficient if 
the composer's ideas are to be faithfully, 
accurately, and imaginatively reproduced. 
To show some of the relationships that 
exist between the musicianship and the 
technique necessary to consummate the 
composer’s intentions is the purpose of this 
paper. 

A course in basic musicjanship taught 
aside from, but integrated with, the applied 
work, should provide the student with a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency, sensitivity, accu- 
racy and independence in handling music 
materials commensurate with his aptitude 
and ability. Equality of achievement is not 
possible in music any more than it is in any 
other activity. The important point is that 
the musical sense of the performer be 
awakened sufficiently in order that he may 
comprehend the message of the composer. 

Efficiency is important because of the 
time limit alloted to intensive study, par- 
ticularly among voice students who are 
forced by the delayed maturation of the 
vocal instrument to postpone the inception 
of their training. Six or seven years is a 


brief span in which to acquire an adequate 
educational background for a music career. 
A student trained from the first in inter- 
preting music materials will absorb far 
more literature, will perform it with great- 
er accuracy and maturity of style than one 
lacking a knowledge of the handling of 
basic materials of the art. 

Basic musicianship should make a stu- 
dent more sensitive to the meaning which 
the symbols of notation imply. He will be 
able to probe beyond the correct rendition 
of notes, of rhythmic patterns, and of 
phrase structure to discover the beauty of 
the music. Often a student with limited 
musicianship will learn the notes of a song, 
utterly unaware of the function of the 
phrase structure in creating unity and 
climax, of the implications of the harmony 
and the rhythm, or of the changes in mood 
realized through modulation or a variance 
in tempo. 

The performance of a musical score 
must be impeccable. A singer should be as 
accurate in his rendition of a song as a 
contractor is of the architect’s blueprint. 
Distortion of tempo or rhythm of a musi- 
cal masterpiece is no more permissible 
than distortion of a dimension in building 
construction. Inaccuracies in rhythm, in 
pitch, and in harmony mar, if not totally 
destroy the beauty of the original concept. 

The objective of vocal technique on the 
other hand is the production of beautiful 
tone. A song may be correctly sung as far 
as the interpretation of music symbols is 
concerned, but unless the tone quality of 
the singer is good, the musical experience 
will not be satisfying to the listener. The 
technically well-produced voicé is one in 
which breath, resonator and articulating 
mechanism are coordinated and brought 
into a balanced relationship resulting in 
a tone quality free from constriction and 
satisfactorily produced through the sing- 
er’s vocal range. 

Let us consider the work of a student 
studying voice for non-professional rea- 
sons who does not supplement that work 
with theory. He may be a liberal arts major 
taking music for elective credit, or he may 
be a special student studying because he 
likes to sing. During the period of study 
he acquires a rather facile technique. The 
voice production is well balanced and co- 
ordinated throughout an adequate range. 
As long as the song literature is simple 
musically he gets along well. Give him, 


however, songs for which he is prepared. 


technically but not musically and he fails 
to grasp their significance. If the problem 
is rhythmic, the body muscles tense, breath 
support is lost and constriction of the 
vocal instrument results. If the problem 
is one of intonation or interval, the body 
muscles momentarily lose their firmness, 


as clearly seen in a loss of vocal balance. 
Before this student’s voice can function 
flexibly and spontaneously, problems of 
pitch and rhythm must be solved through 
repeated drill and approached with con- 
fidence and a complete lack of self con- 
sciousness. This is the type of basic prob- 
lem best ironed out, not in the studio but 
in the theory classroom. 

Often a student enters college as a voice 
major bringing for an entrance test a dif- 
ficult operatic aria which is sung vocally 
and stylistically with a reasonable degree 
of maturity. On the basis of the audition 
it would appear that here is a voice pre- 
senting few problems requiring intensive 
study. Give the singer, however, a simple 
song with which he is not familiar and de- 
ficiencies are immediately apparent. The 
effort and time required to solve rhythmic 
and pitch problems in the new song make 
it clear that vocal technique will serve 
little purpose until musical skill and un- 
derstanding are developed. Usually this 
type of student has learned to sing by imi- 
tation, He can do little musically or inter- 
pretively, independent of the guidance of 
the teacher. 

Another type of student has a good natu- 
ral voice, in need of both technical and of 
musical training. Progress at first is slow, 
as it was with the student studying voice 
only. After, or even during the pursuit of 
a thorough and comprehensive course in 
integrated theory, he is able to accomplish 
in one lesson more than he could have 
achieved in several assignments before fol- 
lowing those studies. In the volume of lit- 
erature he is able to absorb, in comprehen- 
sion of the meaning which the literature 
implies, and in ability to study independ- 
ently of the teacher’s guidance this student 
far outstrips the one who studies applied 
music only. 

The same observations hold true in the 
case of choral groups. An a cappella choir 
chosen on the basis of musicianship and 
voice quality will cover a larger volume of 
new music and will sing it more under- 
standingly than one whose members are 
selected on the basis of vocal ability only. 
A volunteer church choir singing with ac- 
ceptable tone quality, but lacking in mu- 
sicianship, must spend considerable time 
learning the music before good tone quali- 
ty and interpretation are achieved. 

Before the rendition of a song becomes 
an esthetic experience both for performer 
and for listener, the song must be worked 
well into the mind and into the voice. This 
process will be necessary for the element- 
ary as well as for the musically skilled 
student. My experience has been that a 
student with an adequate background in 
basic musicianship will acquire a far great- 
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REGIONAL 
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NEW S 


FROM ALL 


OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 





EASTERN DISTRICT 

Albert Edmund Brown, president of the 
Boston Chapter, announces that its first 
meeting of the 1949-50 season will be held 
in October. The regularly scheduled meet- 
ing for November will feature, among other 
items, “A Question Box”. He states that 
the present Chapter membership is 58 with 
a total of 100 as the membership com- 
mittee’s goal by January 1. President 
Brown adds that the Chapter has, done 
much in a very short time to bring to- 
gether in a social and professional way 
the local members of the National Asso- 
ciation. “The ‘Chapter idea’ is the very 
best way to get all there is out of mem- 
bership in N.A.T.S.” 

Dr. Kenneth N. Westerman’s lecture to 
Chapter members was given before a large 
audience at Grace Leslie’s summer studio 
at Salisbury, Mass in August; Regional 
Governor Romley Fell addressed the meet- 
ing: other speakers were Miss Leslie and 
Albert Edmund Brown. 

* * «& 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Regional Governor Lilian G. McCook ad- 
vises that through representative-at-large 
Leslie R. Putnam all members residing in 
Kentucky and Tennessee have been con- 
tacted by letter and that fall meetings will 
be held in each of these states. She advises 
also that plans for the Alabama fall meet- 
ing in Birmingham are well in hand under 
the direction of state chairman Vernon 
E. Noah. 

* * * 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

The N.A.T.S. members of Iowa will meet 
for a luncheon during the Iowa Music 
Teachers Association meeting at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 24. 
Harold Holst is the chairman of the Vocal 
Forum for that meeting. 

Dakota N.A.T.S. members will hold 
breakfasts in connection with their State 
Education Association meetings. The 
South Dakota convention is Oct. 16-18 at 
Sioux Falls with Lee Bright and Karl 
Theman in charge. Announcement of exact 
date will be made later. Plans of the North 
Dakota meeting not yet completed. 

Walter Mills and Theo. G. Stelzer are ar- 
ranging a convention for Omaha in the 
fall. Details to be announced later. 

The following state chairmen have been 
appointed: Nebraska, Harlyn Abel, Lin- 
coln; Omaha area, Walter Mills, Omaha; 
Iowa (Eastern), Harry Heun, Davenport; 
Minnesota, Roy A. Schuessler, Minneapolis; 


North Dakota, Alvin Sauve, Fargo; South 
Dakota, Karl Theman, Brookings. 
* * * 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
The Southwestern Region is planning its 
annual convention for the membership and 
its friends for the states of Arkansas, Colo- 


rado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 


Texas, and Utah October 21-22, at Hotel 
Skirven, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. More 
than one hundred members and friends 
attended the last convention held in Ft. 
Worth in November. Lt. Governor Henry 
Hobart of Enid, Oklahoma, estimates 
there will be approximately that number 
this year coming from the state of Okla- 
homa alone. The Neilsons of Oklahoma 
City University are active in perfecting 
local arrangements. Hotel reservations 
should be made early for convention. Dr. 
Robert M. Taylor of State College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, and state Lt. Governor of 
Kansas, is planning a large attendance 
from Kansas. Dr. Taylor also attended the 
N.A.T.S. workshop held at the Indiana 
State University 

From Texas, Dr Ralph Ewing of Trinity 
University, San Antonio, state Lt. Gover- 
nor of N.A.T.S., attended the workshop at 
Indiana State University. 

Alexander Grant of Colorado University, 
Lt Governor of Colorado, is keeping the 
interest of N.A.T.S. active in that state. 
There is a large and active membership in 
Colorado. 

Attendance upon the National Conven- 
tion in Cleveland is being stressed. 


* * * 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Regional Governor Melvin H. Geist an- 
nounces the appointment of the following 
state chairmen—Idaho, Mrs Nellie T. Os- 
trom, Twin Falls; Oregon, Robert Walls, 
Corvallis; Wyoming, George W Gunn, 
Laramie. 

* + x 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Eugene Fulton, regional governor, ad- 
vises that a series of lectures by Dr. Paul 
J: Moses, Ass’t Clinical Professor, Stanford 
Medical School, will be given in the near 
future. These will be made available to 
students as well as to teachers. It is also 
hoped to organize a regular series of vocal 
clinics, with panels of N.A.T.S. members. 
Governor Fulton states that interest is 
running high in connection with these pro- 
posed projects. Date for the next district 
meeting will be sometime in late October. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Harry F. Taylor, regional governor, re- 
ports that considerable interest is being 
shown among district members in the 
tentative plans now in course of prepara- 
tion for a proposed regional meeting late 
in October or early in November. Sug- 
gestions will be welcomed, he adds, by the 
regional governor, address Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C., or by Mrs. Martha 
Craig, representative-at-large, Woodbine 
Road, Augusta, Ga. 


AN APPEAL 

On July 26 a special memorandum was 
released by the editor of The Bulletin to 
all regional governors and other officials, 
stating that the continuation of the special 
page feature entitled as “REGIONAL 
NEWS” hereafter would depend upon a 
strict cooperation with the following listed 
routine: 

(1) That a sufficient supply of news be 
provided to make possible a complete page 
for each Bulletin release. 

(2) That in its submission, all material 
must be well assembled in legibly typed 
form so that the work of the editors would 
be minimized as much as might be found 
consistent. 

(3) That the dead-line set for each issue 
must be seriously adhered to. Frequently, 
at the time of the dead-line date but a 
small portion of district news is found to 
be on hand, requiring the editor to make 
ah appeal by wire to the various regional 
heads for the desired and expected infor- 
mation. This procedure involves expense to 
the association, a delay in the release of 
The Bulletin and a waste of editorial staff 
time. All this can and must be eliminated 
if we are to continue the regional news 
page as an entity. 

To date the response has not been an 
acceptable one and again your editor 
makes another and probably the last ap- 
peal to all regional governors and other 
association officials for adherance to the 
foregoing schedule. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
MAIL BAG 

Subsequent to the N.A.T.S. workshop 
sessions at Indiana University, the old 
mail bag became stuffed to the brim with 
messages of enthusiasm, and appreciation 
of the benefits derived therefrom. Limited 
space permits the printing of only a few 
in this issue with more to follow, later: 


(Continued on Page 7 
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GROUP INSURANCE 

In the March-April and May-June 
issues of The Bulletin, special notices 
were included, advising of the general 
nature and progress of the proposed 
Group Insurance plan which would 
give to our Association members the 
most advantageous benefits obtain- 
able. Preliminary negotiations have 
been completed and before this num- 
ber of The Bulletin is released, mem- 
bers will have received an advance 
letter dated Sept. 1 from the executive 
committee in which attention is called 
to the fact that the plan includes, 
among others three unusual and sig- 
nificant features. They are (1) the cost 
is low: (2) No physical examination 
required if member enrolls within 60 
days from date he becomes eligible. 
There is no age limit: (3) Besides life 
insurance for members, both mem- 
bers and their dependents receive hos- 
pital and surgical benefits. 

Members will also have received on 
or about Sept. 15, a brochure from the 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd., giving full 
information regarding the Group In- 
surance plan submitted by them and 
approved by your executive commit- 
tee. An application card and letter 
from the president accompanied this 
brochure. To make plan effective, it 
is necessary that 75% of our member- 
ship enroll. You are urged, therefore 
to reply at once. 

Because about 50% of our member- 
ship is made up of teachers in uni- 
versities, colleges, etc., who presum- 
ably are already carrying some form 
of Group Insurance, the question 
arises as to payment of benefits in 
such cases of “double coverage”. We 
are assured by the Zurich Company 
that they will pay full benefits regard- 
less of other similar insurance. For 
the private teachers who have no oth- 
er way of obtaining this coverage ex- 
cept through our association, the plan 
offers invaluable benefits. 

Again, you are urged to give full 
consideration to the Sept. 15 letter and 
to reply promptly. It will be of inesti- 
mable value and additional prestige 
to the association if the voice teachers 
of the country know that a Group In- 
surance plan is available as one of the 
benefits to membership. 








AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD 


The net result of the recent National 
Association teachers’ workshop held at 
Indiana University (see page one of this 
issue) is one worthy of acclaim. It is in- 
dicative of a strong forward movement in 
the educational program of the associ- 
ation for the current year, and for all time. 
Many difficulties as to dates, registration, 
organization, living accommodations and 
personnel were faced with courage and 
overcome with characteristic N.A.T.S. 
spirit, under the guidance of our colleague 
William E. Ross of Indiana University, the 
faculty of that progressive institution and 
the practical collaboration of the associ- 
ation’s executive committee. The attend- 
ance, which was in excess of that originally 
anticipated, and the financial outcome of 
this initial venture, were all that could be 
desired. The beneficial success of this gath- 
ering will undoubtedly cause the planning 
of future similar workshop meetings in 
various parts of the country. 

In setting up-the final balance sheet for 
the Indiana workshop, the following sig- 
nificant facts, among others, stand owt in 
bold relief: (1) That there is a strong and 
growing desire shown by our vocal teach- 
ers to improve their own knowledge, to un- 
derstand mure clearly and sympathetically 
their colleagues’ points of view and by so 
doing to assist in raising the general level 
of vocal and pedagogical standards for 
which the National Association stands 
sponsor before the musical world of today. 
(2) That the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education covering the 
Fundamental Requirements for Teachers 
of Singing and its supplementary report 
formulating Lecture Outlines for Exten- 
sion Courses in Vocal Pedagogy, Psycholo- 
gy for Voice Teachers, and Physics and 
the Acoustics of Musical Sound, have 
proven that they contain real worth and 
that to date they have stood the acid test 
of practical application to the needs of the 
association’s educational program. These 
reports should continue to retain their 
present status of a lasting contribution to 
the National Association’s progress. 

In connection with these successful ses- 
sions of the Indiana workshop, it should 
be borne in mind that while occasions of 
this kind mark milestones on the road to a 
goal, there is at least one other avenue of 
conjunctive approach to the same objec- 
tive in making known to all the teachers 
of our organization (many of whom are 
unable to attend the more central meet- 


ings) the educational values of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Vocal Education re- 
ports. While occasional gatherings during 
the year of workshop groups such as at 
indiana are of extreme importance and are 
to be encouraged, these should not be per- 
mitted to overshadow the continuous mis- 
sionary fieldwork stressing the above com- 
mittee’s reports on fundamentals, which 
should be carried on throughout the vari- 
ous districts under consistently well 
thought out plans laid down by the region- 
al governors and their assistants. The com- 
mittee’s report and lecture outlines are 
sufficiently flexible to permit their study 
by segments in small groups if necessary, 
as well as at regional meetings or other 
large meetings. This latter phase of the 
national education program is distinctly a 
district affair, with the responsibility for 
its planning and execution resting upon 
the good graces of the regional governors. 
The momentum gained by such procedure 
will increase interest and attendance in 
future larger meetings of the workshop 
type. 

b. < 


WELCOME NEWS FROM MTNA 

An editorial written by Editor Thecdore 
M. Finney in the July 1949 issue of the 
Bulletin of the Music Teachers National 
Association announces that the annual 
book of PROCEEDINGS covering the year 
1948 and culminating in the Boston meet- 
ing is now on the press and will be avail- 
able at a not too far distant date. This is 
indeed cheering news for, judging from 
many years of past annual releases, it can 
be safely said that the new volume will 
contain invaluable reading and data for 
absorption by the serious music teacher in 
all fields. 


THE ROBOT AND VOICE 

Under the awe-inspiring news column 
heading of “Robot Teaches Professors How 
to Improve Teaching”, it is learned that a 
robot professor with an electronic brain 
and four faces, is doing something new in 
teaching at Pennsylvania State College. 

Science seems to be going pretty far in 
human substitution these days, but there’s 
one field that should be struck off the 
robot’s schedule and that is — singing. 
Years of heartbreaking experience have 
taught that it takes more than an elec- 
tronic brain for a vocal teacher to transmit 
to another the lyric art—although only one 
face is necessary. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING WORKSHOP 
Indiana University, August 8 - 12, 1949 





Top Row: 


Buchanan, Brindson, Peterson, Kockritz, Graham, Chamlee, Papps, G., Papps, J., Leffler, 


Diefenthaeler; 


Kellogg, Woods, Earle, Keller, Nicholson, Meyer, Rankin, Scheidt, Kwing, 


2nd from Top: Anderson, Sister Charitas, Sister Geraldine, Bowman, Roe, 


Newton, Gilliland, Eberl, Long, Pearson, Chamlee; 3rd from Top: Light, Sister Landesia, 
Sister Marcina, Cox, Adams, Sandahl, Harms, Peterson, Stroup, Brown, Gross, Sharnova, 


Ross; 
Iluls; Bottom Row: 
Mackenzie, Fields, Mack, Cranston. 


N.A.T.S. WORKSHOP 


(Continued from Page 1) 





an authority in his field, but also had con- 
siderable musical knowledge and some un- 
derstanding of vocal phenomena. They had 
given much thought to the special prob- 
lem of correlating their science with ihe 
vocal aspect. (On the final day, they com- 
mented on how much they had learned 
from us, and how delighted they were to 
learn that voice teachers could be human 
beings!) 

There was a general consensus of opinion 
on these factors: (1) Necessity for more 
knowledge of psychological and acoustical 
elements; (2) The importance of real emo- 
tional freedom in singing; (3) Termi- 


jth from Top: Light, Leefelat, ‘Toskey, Witwer, Wells, Francis, Metzger, Gilliland, 
Malmrose, Moore, Thurman, Miller, Wallace, Fe Vine, Brindley, 


nology should be clarified. 

Even more than in conventions, a great 
opportunity was given to those teachers 
attending to learn to know each other per- 
sonally. The living was in a very pleasant, 
spacious dormitory; all were fellow-suffer- 
ers in the heat and humidity of southern 
Indiana, and there was with it all a lot of 
good, clean fun, including a picnic and 
sight-seeing in famous Brown County. 

The National Association brings us to- 
gether in friendship—not cold profession- 
alism alone. We are objective about our 
work, but subjective in our good-fellow- 
ship. I am more than ever convinced that 
meeting together and becoming good 
friends is one of the most important func- 


tions of our organization. It is difficult for 
members who cannot attend the associ- 
ation’s meetings, due to distance and for 
other reasons, to catch this vital spark. 
There is a quotation from the pen of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes which is most 
apropos of the workshop plan: “Man’s 
mind, stretched to accommodate a new 


idea, never goes back to its original 
dimensions.” 

Members attending the workshop in- 
cluded: 

Mrs. Jane Burroughs Adams, Indianapelis, Ind.; 
Henry A Anderson Lam ni 1 wa; Mrs. Edna Shafer 


Brindley, Hanover, Ind R 
East St. Louis, lll.; Mr 
Ellen Buchanan, 


emary Greene Brinson 
Oren L. Brown, Alton, Ill 
lumbus, Ohio; Ruth Milles 


lee and Mario Chamlee, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ernest L 
Cox, Columbia. M Gladys Cranston, Kansas Ci 

Mo.; F. A. Diefenthaeler and William A. Eberl, Mil 
waukee, Wis Victor Alexander Fields, New York 
City. N. Y.; Irene Francis, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mr 
and Mrs. Dale V. Gdliland, Columbus, Ohio; George 
Graham. Chicago, Ill. ; Howard L. Gr Troy, Obio 
Miss Martha Harms, Chicag Iil.; Mrs. Helen Steen 
Hals, St. Cloud. Minn. ; Sister Geraldine Jacobs, O.S 


B itchison, Kan.; Paul D 
Hubert Kockritz, Cincinnau, Obi 
Milwaukee, Mis.; Helen Leefelt, Oak Park 
iss Julia LeVine, Chicago, Ill.; Martha H 
and Jobn A. Light, Birmingham, Ala M: 
at Mack, Wilmette, Ill.; Mignon Bollman Ma 
W heaton, Ill. 
iss Esther J. Malmrose, Rock Island, Il S , 
M. Marcina Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Zerline 
Metzger, Chwago, Ill.; William G. Meyer, Lous 


Keller, Upland, Ind 
; Sister M. Laudesia 





Ky Leila ¢ Moore Marion, Ohi Mrs. Kathleen 
Shaw Miller, Council Bluffs, lowa; George Newton 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. John B. Nicholson, Marquette 
Mich.; George H. Papps, Jr., and Jon Papps, Morris 
town, N. J.; Magnus Petersen, Seattle, Wash.; Hazel 
Peterson, Peoria, Ul. ; Dwight Peirson, Christiansburg 
Ohio; Mrs. D. L. Rankin, Columbus, Oh1 Lela 1 
Roe, Nashville, Mich William E. R B mingion 
Ind Marcia Sandahl. Chicag Til Mr Nina A 
Scheidt, Lansing, Mich.; Sonia Sharnova and Nell 
Thurman, Chicago, Ill.; Amy Leslie Toskey, Riverside 
Il Floyd V. W akeland, Carbondale, lll. ; Mrs. Almeda 
Wallace, Chicago, Ill. ; Miss Phradie Wells, Kirksville 
Wallace, Chicag lil. ; Miss Phradie Wells, Kirksville 


Mo.; Kathryn Witwer, Chicago, lll. ; Robert W. Woods, 
Greenville, Ill Erma S. Bowman, Waverly, lowa; 


Sister Charitas, Atchison, Kan ; Don Earl, Provo, Utah; 


Ralph Ewing, San Antonio, Tex.; Howard Kellogg 
Peoria, lll.; Robert Leffler, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mabel 
Overly, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Paul Ray, Cedar Rapids 


lowa; Maxine Stroup, Chicago, lil., and Warren Wool 


dridge, University, Miss. 


SOUTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS 

The new address of Southwestern Dis- 
trict headquarters, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
regional governor, is San Antonio, Texas. 
The mailing address is Box 282, San An- 
tonio, Texas 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING HOLDS 
VOICE FORUM, VOCAL CLINICS AND BANQUET 
AT SAN FRANCISCO, AUGUST 17-18-19: LARGE 
ATTENDANCE, GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


In conjunction with the second national convention of the 73rd year of the Music 
Teachers National Association held at the Palace Hotel in the city of San Francisco, 
Calif. from Aug. 17-21, the National Association of Teachers of Singing was in charge 
of the voice forum and vocal clinics. Eugene Fulton, regional governor, California- 


Western District, served in commendable 
fashion as general chairman. 

The first voice session opened on the 
afternoon of August 17 at the Palace 
Hotel. Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional gov- 
ernor of the Southwestern District, who 
was scheduled to preside, was unable to 
attend and Walter Allen Stults of Evan- 
ston, Ill. national secretary, took over 
these duties. He read Dr. Harlan’s paper 
entitled “Curriculum standards for the 
voice major in music education and for the 
bachelor of music.” Eugene Fulton, fol- 
lowed with an interesting discourse on 
“The role of the private teacher of singing, 
student types encountered and his teach- 
ing objectives.” The third paper of the 
afternoon “Adequate repertoire for every 
student of singing, designed to meet the 
specific life need of the student,” was by 
“Mynard Jones, Oakland, Calif., and the 
forum was brought to a close by Melvin 
H. Geist, regional governor, Northwestern 
District, who presented the subject “In- 
struction in singing and the end result con- 
templated for the college level student of 
singing.” This forum was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience and the 
contents of the various papers brought 
forth considerable discussion. 

On the afternoon of Aug. 18, the Nation- 
al Association conducted a vocal clinic, at 
which Allan Rogers Lindquest, representa- 
tive-at-large, California-Western District, 
presided, assisted by a panel consisting of 
Helen Steen Huls, 2nd Vice President, 
Walter Allen Stults, national secretary and 
Frank Pursell, Sacramento, Calif. Gladys 
Steele was the clinic accompanist. This 
proved to be a most interesting session, 
ably handled by Mr. Linquest. Six young 
singers presented problems that were 
capably dealt with by the panel and chair- 
man. Approximately 300 attended and evi- 
denced great enthusiasm, although there 
developed a considerable difference of 
opinion as to how these problems should 
be worked out. 

In the evening the joint M.T.N.A. and 
other cooperating organizations banquet 
took place. Wilfred C. Bain, president, 
M.T.N.A. presided; Stanley Chapple, Dean 
of the School of Music, University of 
Washington, Seattle, was the speaker. The 
dinner was supplemented by a musical 
program presented by the Music Lovers 
Society. 





At the Clift Hotel, on the afternoon of 
Aug. 19, the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing held its Western Regional 
Meeting, under the general chairmanship 
of Eugene Fulton, the first to be held in 
Northern California. Helen Steen Huls pre- 
sided, introducing Walter Allen Stults who 
talked briefly about the beginnings of the 
National Association. Dr. Paul Moses, as- 
sistant clinical professor of Stanford Uni- 
versity hospital, spoke on the physiology 
of voice. This excellent address was greatly 
appreciated by the large group present. 
All felt that the deep knowledge of his sub- 
ject Dr. Moses possesses, his ability to tie 
it in with practical problems of singing 
and his interesting manner of presentation, 
had made his lecture exceptionally worth- 
while. Another vocal clinic followed with 
Allan Rogers Lindquest again presiding, 
with a panel consisting of Mary Groom 
Jones, Oakland, Calif.. Maude Redmon 
Torrey, Sacramento,, Calif., and Melvin 
H. Geist, Salem, Ore. This clinic, like that 
of the previous day, was most successful. 


In the evening, the banquet for the Na- 
tional Association regional meeting was 
held, with Allan Rogers Lindquest as 
toastmaster. The presence of John Charles 
Thomas, famous baritone, as guest of hon- 
or and principal speaker, lent great dis- 
tinction to the occasion. Mr. Thomas, al- 
though facing a heavy personal schedule, 
made a special trip from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco to be present at the dinner 


GUEST TABLE - N.A.T.S. BANQUET 
SAN FRANCISCO, August 19, 1949 


and address the teachers. The National 
Association is deeply grateful to this great 
artist for his sacrifice of time and for his 
excellent, compelling message to the as- 
sembled teachers. Another fine address 
was given by Kurt Herbert Adler of the 
San Francisco Opera Company on train- 
ing for an operatic career, and Helen Steen 
Huls made a report on the workshop ex- 
periment at Indiana University. Following 
the banquet a splendid program of music 
was presented, beginning with a choral 
group under the direction of Eugene 
Fulton singing the Liebeslieder Waltzer 
of Brahms. Two groups of soli followed, 
sung by Margaret Burns contralto and 
Paul Walti tenor. This part of the program 
concluded with the singing of two arias 
and some lighter songs by Lucine Amara, 
young soprano winner of the 1948 Atwater- 
Kent auditions. The evening was brought 
to a close by the united singing of Auld 
Lang Syne. 

Throughout the National Association 
meeting in San Francisco, the absence of 
Dr. Ray Crittenden, who, before his un- 
timely death, was scheduled to take an 
active part in the convention, was keenly 
felt. 

The consensus of opinion was that these 
meetings of the National Association in 
San Francisco were of great value and 
that they would surely lead to a still 
further vital activity in N.A.T\S. activity 
and objectives in the west. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Help N.A.T.S. press forward in its en- 
deavor to build up a strong background of 
protective strength for each individual 
member. A united membership front in 
making the GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 
a complete operating success will go hand 
in hand with the National Association’s 
objective of extending and maintaining 
vocal teaching and singing standards. 





At Table: Mrs. Geist, Mrs. Fulton, Mrs. Huls, Lucine Amara, Margaret Burns, Paul Walti. 
Mrs. Adler, Mrs. Moses. Standing: Mr. Geist, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Denke, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 


Lindquest, Mr. Stults, Dr. Moses. 























VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF VOICE 


by ERNEST L. COX 


Head of Voice and Choral Music 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Recently, at the request of the eight 
voice teachers at Stephens College, a spe- 
cial “class in singing” was set up for one 
hour. All of the 175 voice students of the 
college were required to attend. The as- 
signment for this first session was to dis- 
cuss, as fully as possible in the limited 
time, the importance of posture and 
breathing in the art of singing. 

The subject of posture was introduced 
with the following remarks: 

“The voice is a wind instrument. There- 
fore, it depends on breath. Now breath 
depends on certain organs and muscles 
which must work together. For them to 
coordinate properly, the body must be ina 
satisfactory position for their free action. 
This position of the body is known as good 
posture. 

“Now we can hear you say that you are 
sick of the word posture, since your moth- 
er and teachers have always screamed at 
you, ‘Susie, hold your head up, stick out 
your chest and pull in your stomach!’ So, 
we shall change the term to stance. You 
have heard this word in connection with 
golf. We shall define it as ‘a position of the 
body conducive to the free activity of all 
the muscles involved in any physical ac- 
tivity.’ That gives you a walking stance, a 
sleeping stance, a dancing stance.” 

At this point, our dancing teacher was 
introduced, who illustrated the “ready” 
stance in ballroom dancing. It was de- 
scribed for the students as follows: Body 
upright, ears, shoulders, hips and ankles in 
a straight line. Weight forward on the balls 
of the feet, evenly distributed on both feet. 
Feet slightly apart, toes in line. Center of 
gravity (at midriff) exactly over the “base” 
(between the balls of the feet). This posi- 
tion was taken several times to impress 
each point on the students. 

Without going into detail here, but in 
the same way, the golf instructor demon- 
strated the “driving”, “short approach”, 
and “putting” stances. These were de- 
scribed quickly as they were demonstrat- 
ed. Fencing and tennis stances were also 
described and demonstrated. The similari- 
ties in these descriptions were called to 
the students’ attention in preparation for 
the presentation of the singing stance. The 
description of this stance was placed on 
large turn-over charts, and the students 
copied the material as it was read and ex- 
plained and demonstrated by a member of 
the vocal faculty. 

The students were then given a printed 
sheet of exercises which was developed by 


the Physical Education Department as 
beneficial for the development of good 
posture and strong muscles. These exer- 
cises were demonstrated by a member of 
that staff also. In all of these demonstra- 
tions the teachers had caused an increase 
of attention by taking awkward and ridicu- 
lous positions before they took the correct 
ones. This completed the section on pos- 
ture. 

To prepare for the section on breathing 
more turn-over charts were shown with 
several statements about breathing which 
had been agreed on by all the eight voice 
teachers; for examples, “The singing 
breath is in excess of normal”, “It is taken 
deeper in the lungs ihan the speaking 
breath”, “The capacity for breath must be 
in excess of one’s extremest need”, “One 
should never breathe to capacity in sing- 
ing”, etc. 

The first four minutes of a film entitled, 
The Mechanism of Breathing, was shown 
after the students’ attention had been 
called to certain features of the film for 
which they were to watch. Instead of the 
regular sound track, there had been pre- 
pared, at a preview of the film, a narra- 
tion which led their attention to the exact 
material I wished them to see and to which 
their attention had been called before the 
film was shown. The remainder of the film, 
not being pertinent to our purpose at the 
moment, was not shown. At the completion 
of the film, a senior student in voice dem- 
onstrated certain breathing exercises. 

The time involved in preparation for 
this experiment was naturally very great, 
as it was our first attempt. Approximately 
fifty-five hours were consumed by all who 
participated. It will be possible to cut this 
time in future presentations to about 
twenty hours: It is believed the results 
warrant the expenditure of the time. 

Here are a few of the results which we 
could see at the end of the first week, as 
well as other evidences of interest and 
value: 

1. Much better posture on the part of 

our students as they take their lessons. 

2. An unnanounced test given to a small 
sampling of students on the material 
presented showed a 78% average re- 
tention. 

3. Both faculty and students described 
the hour as “interesting” as well as 
“informative”. 

4. Students said, in later discussions, 
“Oh, yes, I can see just how that 


looked” .. . I am convinced that they 
retain more by “seeing” than by hear- 
ing alone. 


5. Attention was perfect during the en- 
tire hour—no whispering, no cough- 
ing or reading—every eye was on the 
stage at all times, as there was always 


something to see as well as hear. 

Perhaps too much material was offered 
in the short time allotted. In fact, two ses- 
sions could have been given profitably to 
the same amount of material. 


SECRETARY’S MAIL BAG 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“Imagine the thrill. of a voice teacher 
who has given her best alone to find her- 
self one of a company of sincere fellow- 
seekers after vocal truth whose aims are 
similar but who may differ in methods. A 
rare experience.” Mignon B. Mackenzie, 
Wheaton, IIl. 

“Finally, I express not only my joy in 
attending this project, but hope that this 
activity will continue to develop and moti- 
vate new members into NATS.” Sister M. 
Geraldine Jacobs, Atchison, Kan. 

“I am leaving with a feeling of grea. 
satisfaction: let’s have more workshops.” 
Sister M. Laudesia, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“To those who conceived the idea and to 
Mr. Ross who worked unceasingly to make 
the experiment a success enough credit 
cannot be given:” Esther Malmrose, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


THE BARBER AND HIS SINGING 


It must be admitted that in 1949 the 
gentle art of singing is making great 
strides in every direction. We now have 
with us a national Society for the Preser- 
vation and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America. Incidentally, 
it boasts thousands of song and quartet 
loving members. 

In a recent “Parade of Quartets” in an 
important Southern city, the barber shop 
quartet singers put on a program before 
a packed auditorium that proved not only 
a rare treat from the entertainment stand- 
point, but it many instances the actual 
vocalism was on the upper level and the 
harmonious effects—both close and other- 
wise—were ingeniously arranged and in- 

. telligently interpreted. In the current world 
of dissonance, an occasional breath of 
sheer melody is welcome; moreover, 
comes the thought that all the sweet music 
in the world is not stored up with those 
living in ivory towers. More power to this 
organization that travels in a field largely 
unknown to the so-called serious musician, 
for it is making in earnest fashion its own 
contribution to SINGING AMERICA. Per- 
haps it will even have a sort of psycho- 


logical influence for improvement of 
present-day tonsorial standards — who 
knows? 
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RELATION OF MUSICIANSHIP 


(Continued from Page 2 


er repertoire of song literature, and will 
3ing that literature with more sensitivity, 
accuracy and maturity of style than one 
having a well trained voice but lacking in 
musicianship. As long as the individual is 
uncertain of the rhythm, the phrasing or 
the more difficult intervals of a song, he 
will not sing with good tone quality or 
vocal balance, regardless of his abstract 
~ technical proficiency. A great many vocal 
hazards have been conquered and elimi- 
nated in the theory class room. For the 
easement of our studio problems, the 
teacher of basic musicianship should be 
paid a hearty tribute. 


* Paper presented at the National Associa- 
tion annual convention in Chicago, ill, Dee. 
L948. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 
artist, as well as the American teacher, 
will be the beneficiary. 

The workshop at Indiana University had 
another feautre we should not fail to men- 
tion, viz: that everybody had such a good 
time. The friendships we form and the fun 
we have is not the least of our “benefits”. 

Similar word comes from San Francisco 
where not only the Forums and Clinics 
conducted from MTNA were well received, 
but where the day long Regional meeting, 
culminating in a brilliant banquet in the 
evening was greatly enjoyed. So from New 
York and Boston to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, from Chicago to Fort Worth, we 
have had evidence in just this past year 
that the “true NATS spirit” is abroad. 
With its open mind, its cordial co-opera- 
tion in anything that will benefit the pro- 
fession or its clientele, its warm friend- 
ships and its happy associations, the Na- 
tional Association has not only already 
proven its great worth in our work and our 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of our fellow-member 


DR. RAY CRITTENDEN 


of Los Angeles, California 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Clyde Burrows, 50 W. 106th St., N. Y. 25, N. Y. 

Miss Lillian Eubank, 1333 Sayles Blvd., Abilene, Texas 

Miss Dorothy V. Evans, 804 Maple Ave., Takoma Park, 
Washington 12, D. C. 

Mr. Roger Fee, 1900 S. Clayton St., Denver 10, Colo. 

Mr. Wm. R. Fischer, 1615 Anderson, Manhattan, Kan. 

Mrs. Forest Holt Gross, 743 Echo Park Terrace, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Mr. Stanley John Hoban, 2015 Condon Way, Seattle 
99, Wash. 
Miss Helen Kleinfelter, Music Dept., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Fritz Krueger, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Anna Marie Larson (Miss A. M. Gustafson), 301 
S. 12th St., Centerville, lowa 

Miss Ruth Lawrence, Milwaukee-Downer College, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis. 

Miss Bertha McAllister, 911 S. Crouse Ave. 


N.Y 


Bucknell Univ., 


300 Brookline Blvd., Havertown, 


, Syracuse, 


Miss Elizabeth Murr, 1293 S. Saginaw, Lapeer, Mich. 

Mr. Frank J. Nurding, 3314 No. Monroe, Tacoma 7, 
Wash. 

Miss Margaret Olsgard,.506 E. 3rd St., Albany, Ore. 

Mrs. Nellie T. Ostrom, Box 369, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Mr. Daniel L. Preston, School of Music, Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Mme. Marguerite Ringo, 452 No. Prior St., Gainesville, 
ya. 

Mr. Alvin Sauvé, 63342 N. P. Ave., Fargo, N. D. 

Mrs. Jack F. Schmitz, Jr., 705 N. Locust St., Denton, 


Texas 

Mr. Edgar Schofield, 2090 Pacific St. 
Calif. 

Mme. Gladys G. Scott, 123 Winchester Way, Falls 
Church, Va. 

Mr. Craig Timberlake, 2103 Village Way, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. John Toms, 1655 Orchard Lane, Northfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Amy Leslie Toskey, 338 Euclid Ave., Oak Park, 
Il 


, San Francisco 9, 


i. 
ae Harold B. Loge R. D. No. 2, W. Lincoln High- 
way, Coatesville, 
Mr. Millard Charlton Ww alker, 14 Hope St., 
Conn. 
Mr. — Williams, 3306 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
4, if. 
Mr. oats L. Woodruff, Dir. Conserv. of Music, Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


Stamford, 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Gow, Miss Margaret Armstrong, 18 Jackson Hall, Trin- 
ity Court, Boston, Mass. 

Lansing,Mr.Robert, 4761 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

O'Hara, Mr. Norman, 375 Riverside Drive, New York 
25. 

Gurney- Raymond, Mme. Florence, 175 Dartmouth St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Rice, Mrs. Abbie Conley, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

—. Mr. Earl, 920 Riverside Drive, New York 32, 


Thompson, Mr. Cyrus D., 72 Hanscom Ave., Reading, 


Mass. 
Vose, Mrs. Jessie Fleming, 246 Huntington Ave., Bos 


ton, Mass. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Devereaux, "4 — Amy, Box 71 


, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Jacobs, Miss Mabel R., Hudson, Wis., Rt. 2 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Klockman, Miss Delphine, 201 Alta Ave. 
9, Texas 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Garrett, Mr. Clyde Jay, 1908 Addison St., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. % Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Woodward, Mrs. Hallie T 
Pass, Ore. 

Carlson, Mrs. Emy Lou, 7057 19th Ave., N.E., Seattle, 
Wash. 


, San Antonio 


. Rt. 2, Box 602, Grants 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Walter Allen Stults, Box 694, Evanston, 
Ill. Use them on your stationery and dis- 
play advertising. 

PUBLICIZE N.A.T.S. IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(July 31, 1949) 
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